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Catholic insurrection 


Bob Overy writes: Five days of rioting 
throughout Northern Ireland have upset 
the political balance there so completely 
that Catholic areas in Derry and Belfast 
can be said to have staged a successful 
insurrection against continued Unionist 
rule. 


That is the explanation of Tuesday 
night’s announcement from Whitehall 
that the British Army is to take control 
of all security within the province— 
including direction of the Royal Ulster 
Constabulary and the “B ’-Specials. 


The British Cabinet is attempting to 
meet the demands which have united 
seemingly all Catholic political leaders 
in the North and some of their sup- 
porters from the South—that is, for the 
abolition of the Stormont Parliament, 
with Westminster assuming direct rule, 
and for the disbandment of the “B’- 
Specials. 


Whether this move will satisfy Catholic 
fears of further attacks and ambitions 
for a new political order is doubtful. 
That it will terrify Protestants, who fear 
a sell-out by Britain to the South, and 
will split the Unionist Party, is more or 
less certain. 


This, then, is the product of a week 
when, due to an escalating havoc of 
stoning, looting, fire-bombing and shoot- 
ing, the civil rights movement decisively 
abandoned its non-sectarian stance, in 
face of the terror and fury of the 
Catholic population, and emerged equally 
decisively as what its Unionist and 
Paisleyite opponents had always assumed 
it was—a movement for Catholic Power. 


Westminster 


“The riot which has taken place in 
Derry today, and the resulting violence 
in other areas of Northern Ireland, show 
that Northern Ireland is ungovernable 
under the present Constitution. West- 
minster must now_act.” This was Berna- 
dette Devlin and Eamonn McCann in a 
joint statement issued from the Bogside 
on the night of August 12. They con- 
tinued: 
“The barricades in the Bogside must 
not be taken down until the Westmin- 
ster Government states its clear com- 
mitment to the suspension of the Con- 
stitution of Northern Ireland and calls 
immediately for a constitutional con- 
ference representative of Westminster, 
the Unionist government, the govern- 
ment of the Republic of Ireland and 
all tendencies within the civil rights 
movement. 


“The situation in Derry at the 
moment is such that the people of 
Bogside are fighting off the combined 
force of the police and the Paisleyites, 
who are operating as a single unit. 
The police have already entered the 
Bogside with the support of the Pais- 
leyites in defiance of orders from 
senior officers. 


“Therefore the Royal Ulster Constab- 
ulary is out of control and can no 
longer be considered as the force of 
law and order. This country is now in 
a state of chaos.” 


What had happened at 7.15 pm was a 
police charge, supported by Paisleyites, 
deep into the Bogside area. The police 
had then been under attack from stones 
and petrol-bombs for about four hours 
following the parade of the Protestant 
Apprentice Boys. 
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The barricades on Bogside had already 
gone up and, under heavy stoning, the 
police had already advanced into the 
edge of the Bogside area. Efforts by civil 
stewards to halt the stoning and the 
advance of the police had failed. The 
charge united the Catholics of Bogside 
in fear that there would be a police riot 
like those of January and April. 


A flood of stone-throwing and fire-bomb- 
ing from up to 1,000 men routed the 
police, and they fled back to the edge 
of the Bogside. At midnight, after nine 
hours of heavy fighting, Robert Porter, 
the Northern Ireland Minister of Home 
Affairs, authorised the use by the police 
of tear-gas. Sixty-eight policemen had 
been injured by this time, but the gas 
further united Bogside Catholics. 


Escalation 


At 10.30 pm, Frank Gogarty, chairman 
of the Civil Rights Association (CRA), 
said in Belfast: 


“We have just got a desperate appeal 
from inside the barricaded area of 
Derry. It said, ‘ This is the end, this is 
Ibe 
Mr Gogarty announced that civil rights 
groups throughout Northern Ireland had 
been asked to hold demonstrations 
wherever they could to take the pres- 
sure off Derry. The CRA _ contacted 
Porter on Wednesday, August 13, and 
tried to arrange ‘a truce”, involving a 
limited police withdrawal in Derry if the 
attacks stopped. But they were “ fobbed 
off” by an interview with Porter’s par- 
liamentary secretary, John Taylor, who 
merely “ noted ” their views. 


Kevin Boyle of the CRA announced that 
if the Minister would not agree to with- 
draw the police from Bogside, then ‘the 
only tactics left open” to them was to 
draw the police from Derry by holding 
public meetings across the province in 
defiance of the Minister’s hurriedly im- 
posed ban. Further, if the situation did 
not improve, they might call for meet- 
ings in Belfast on Thursday night, Aug- 
ust 14. 


“Following the refusal of the police to 
retreat from the Bogside area, the Civil 
Rights Association summoned meetings 
last night across the Six Counties, and it 
was these which led to an extension of 
the violence. 


“Blazing barricades went up in Newry 
and in parts of Belfast. Many buildings 
were burnt to the ground: police sta- 
tions were attacked with petrol bombs 
and stones. Violence had not abated by 
3.30 this morning.” (Irish Times, Thurs- 
day, August 14.) 


‘B’-Specials 


Rioting took place in Belfast, Newry, 
Coalisland, Enniskillen, Lurgan, Omagh, 
Dungiven, Strabane and Dungannon. 
Police fired shots in Derry, Dungiven, 
Coalisland and Belfast. Fighting went on 
all day in the Bogside, with Protestants 
joining in on the side of the police. 


Then Jack Lynch chipped in from the 
South with his statement that Stormont 
was no longer in control of the situation 
and demanding UN intervention. 

On the Thursday, August 14, came the 
Protestant reprisals. ‘“B’-Specials were 
asked to report for duty in the after- 


noon, and in the evening, accompanying 
Paisleyites and the police, they ran riot 
in Belfast. Five people were shot dead 
in Belfast, one in Armagh. 


Gun battles raged between the Shankhill 
(Protestant) and Falls Road (Catholic) 
areas and houses were fired in many 
Catholic streets. Frank Gogarty appealed 
after midnight: 


“For Christ’s sake tell someone to 
intervene. Tell someone in Dublin... . 
There must be immediate intervention 
if more people are not to be killed by 
“B”-Specials and the Paisleyites they 
are leading through the Falls. 


“They are driving through the streets 
in tenders, shooting indiscriminately, 
firing into homes and shooting at any- 
one they see.” 


British troops had entered Derry at 5.15 
pm and quickly a cease-fire was arranged 
with the Bogside Citizens Defence Com- 
mittee on terms which left the Defence 
Committee in control of their area, 
which forbade British troops to enter it, 
and which removed police and “B”- 
Specials completely from the scene. 
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ONE SHILLING 


A policeman fires tear-gas into 
Derry’s Bogside. This helped to 
unite the Catholic population even 
further. 


The troops did not enter Belfast, how- 
ever, until 7.30 pm on Friday night after 
fighting had continued all day. The pre- 
vious evening the CRA had issued a 
statement stating that the withdrawal of 
the police from Bogside and the ending 
of the use of tear-gas would now no 
longer suffice. 


“It must be recognised that the Bog- 
side is in revolt. It must be 
amongst the grimmest ironies of Irish 
history that parts of Northern Ireland 
are in open insurrection demanding 
that the British government directly 
intervene. 


“Unionist intransigence, intrigue and 
corruption has made a mockery of 
evolution and the whole Stormont ad- 
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Erazim V. Kohak 


Requiem for Utopia 


Erazim V. Kohak received the letter 
from a Czech student which we 
publish below, two days before the 
Soviet Army invaded Czechoslo- 
vakia. It prompted him later to 
write this biting attack on the cult 
of revolution in the West, under the 
sub-title, ‘“‘ Socialist Reflections on 
Czechoslovakia.” 


“A revolution is necessarily a poor 
instrument for basic social change,” 
writes Kohak. This article is re- 
printed from Dissent. 


The strength of socialism has always 
been its steady effort to build the pre- 
requisites of democracy and_ social 
justice in an industrial society. But the 
appeal of socialism has been something 
different, something much less tangible 
—the promise of the millennium. 

Social democratic parties in the nine- 
teenth century were transforming society 
through a persistent, unspectacular effort 
to build a place in the social structure 
for the underprivileged, and to assure 
them the means and ability to assume 
that place. But what drew workers and 
still moves intellectuals to the party had 
little to do with concrete social progress. 


It was the ageless vision of a millen- 
nium, a fairytale kingdom in which men 


would still live together, but all the. 


frictions of social existence—and, by im- 
plication, all the frustrations of indi- 
vidual life—would disappear. For the 
tedious, frustrating work of social pro- 
gress the party needed a vision and the 
myth of apocalyptic revolution or, later, 
of the Massenstreik, the apocalyptic 
General Strike which would usher in 
the millenium, filled that need. 


Millennial rhetoric 


The millennial rhetoric was always 


grossly inconsistent with the evolution-. 


ary, progressive practice of socialism. 
On the one hand, the party worked to 
give the workers the wherewithal of 
social progress, to help them gain self- 
respect, economic and social security, 
education, legal protection, and to trans- 
form social structures in depth, “radi- 
eally,” making them responsive to the 
needs of all men. 


On the other hand, its orators dismissed 
all such effort as irrelevant and pro- 
claimed the coming of a Hegelian cata- 
elysm from which a perfect society 


would arise as if by magic, in which de- 
praved workers would suddenly become 
capable of establishing and administer- 
ing a perfectly humane society, and in 
which new, just institutions would spon- 
taneously spring up precisely from the 
depth of deprivation. 


The pattern here is that of the familiar 
romantic myth in which the very handi- 
caps of the underprivileged become an 
asset. Touched by the magic wand, the 
princess loves the peasant lad precisely 
because he is crude (unaffected) and 
boorish (spontaneous). In revolutionary 
mythology, the magic wand was Hegelian 
dialectic. 


Doses of reality 


While, in practice, imperfect progress 
was won in patient, tedious, determined 
work—in millennia! rhetoric the law of 
negation of negation was to produce 
Utopia in an exhilarating cataclysm, with 
the necessity of a law of nature. In his 
“Critique of Hegel’s Philosophy of 
Right” in the Deutsch-Franzdsische 
Jahrbiicher, Marx announced that pre- 
cisely because the German working class 
was completely depraved, precisely be- 
cause its condition was beneath critique, 
it would establish a genuinely humane 
society. 

There is nothing particularly socialistic 
about this apocalyptic Utopianism. Quite 
the contrary. Socialism is first of all 
realistic, tackling the concrete problems 
of making human existence possible in 
an industrial age. Marx himself damned 
Utopianism in his controversy with 
Schapper-Willich, citing the underde- 
veloped condition of the German workers 
as reason for 50 years of preparation 
required for political power. (Mehring, 
Die Geschichte der deutschen Sozial- 
demokratie, vol. I). 


But, as Marx himself noted, men_can 
stand only limited doses of reality. They 
need their illusions, and as long as 
actual power with its limitations and re- 
sponsibilities was not a real considera- 
tion, the revolutionary mythology could 
seem harmless enough. 


With the upheaval of World War I and 
the collapse of the Russian empire, the 
situation changed radically. Russia in 
1917 was a society virtually devoid of 
overt structure, radically open to experi- 
ment. At the same time, it was hope- 
lessly backward. The problems it faced 
were not those of an industrial society, 
and Western socialist programmes were 
wildly inapplicable to it. 

Its urgent need was pre-socialist, prac- 


Letter from a Czech student 


tical—the need to build a modern 
society. Socialists might have been able 
to contribute to the process, but the only 
way some of them knew to profit from 
it was to emphasise the Hegelian ideo- 
logical superstructure of socialism, the 
revolutionary fairy-tale of the peasant 
lad becoming a shining prince at the 
touch of a magic cataclysm. 


The men who carried out the Communist 
revolution finally did just that. They 
were not practical men. In temper, they 
were intellectual aristocrats interested in 
changing the ideological facade but 
having little patience for the unspectacu- 
lar, ambiguous work of concrete, deep- 
reaching (“radical”) change. 


A truly basic change requires work, the 
detailed, tedious, patient, persistent work 


of rebuilding basic attitudes and rela-" 


tions. A revolution is necessarily a poor 
instrument for such basic change. No 
matter how spectacular and exhilarating 
it may he, it leaves basic attitudes, 
habits, and relations among men un- 
changed; the social structures that 
emerge from it, though their ideology 
reflects the revolution, still articulate 
the old social orientation. 


Not surprisingly, Russian society, its 
paternalism, its stratification, its police 
apparatus,. it provincialism, its primi- 
tivism—even the foreign policy of its 
government, in both goals and tech- 
niques—remained relatively constant in 
spite of the revolutionary change of 
facade. Idelogical labelling has changed 
—for Orthodox Church read Communist 
party; for Czar read First Secretary; for 
Okhranka read MVD—but basic attitudes 
and relations, those which socialists 
recognise as the real fabric of society, 
have remained unchanged. 


Ideological trappings 


Unfortunately socialists, long accus- 
tomed to their revolutionary mythology, 
are easily dazzled by ideological trap- 
pings. Hammer and sickle on the flag 
of a sovereign state, the whispered namés 
in an official hagiography, red stars on 
soldiers’ caps, all the trappings of power 
and success easily outshone both the 
sordid realities of Russian life and the 
tangible social progress of unspectacular 
Western socialism. 

With the Russian Revolution, the Hege- 
lian ideological myth became respect- 
able. Worse, it became “socialism.” 


To be sure, even the dazzling facade of 
Russian Parteistaatssozialismus could not 
quite conceal the persistent Czarist men- 
tality. It was Lenin who characterised 


“ Western socialism, especially in its radical form, took 
me completely by surprise. It seemed so completely 
unreal, something from a different planet or a different 
era. You have completely dissociated theory and 
practice. The men I met are all properly repelled by 
the realities of authoritarian rule, but they keep on 
preaching the same weary Utopian ideologies that can 
lead to nothing else. They live in a romantic dream- 
world in which their dear radical rhetoric is perfectly 
consistent with their apparently sincere faith in free- 
dom and justice. 


“But do they really think they could apply their 
radical Utopia in a real world and still respect their 
libertarian commitments? Do they really think their 
Utopias could be benign if their revolutions were not 
comic-opera coups on indulgent campuses but real 
ventures in the exercise of power? 


“J met a few hard-headed colleagues, but most of the 
men who clamoured for attention were three-semester 
intellectuals, pampered children of your permissive, 
affluent society, throwing tantrums because Father 
gave them only education, security, and freedom—but 
not Utopia. They bitterly resent society because 
it does not treat them as the fulcrum of the universe: 
though from what they told me about themselves it 
seemed that their families did treat them that way. 


“T ean’t take them seriously. They seem to have no 
idea of the cost or the value of the privileges they 
receive abundantly and gratis. They dismiss them as 
‘bourgeois —in Czechoslovakia we are struggling for 
just a fraction of what they dismiss. I suppose their 


histrionics do have some individual cathartic value, 
like the old duelling fraternities, but socially they seem 
infinitely irrelevant. Can you imagine one of them in 
Czechoslovakia? 

“What surprises me most is not that they take them- 
selves seriously—students always do, and we are no 
exception—but that their elders take them seriously. In 
the West it seems possible te grow quite old without 
having to grow up—you have so much slack, so much 
room, so much padding between yourselves and reality. 
You can afford a great deal: we can’t. For instance, can 
you imagine reading Sartre’s ‘Les Communistes et la 
Paix’ here in 1952? That was just at the time of the 
Slansky trials. Or reading Marcuse on repressive toler- 
ance, in Prague at the time of the Writers’ Union 
Congress? 

“Tt was not until I started visiting the West that I 
began to understand that a Sartre or a Marcuse can 
simply afford a great deal of illusion. You all live in a 
different era—you still believe in Utopia. You simply 
haven’t faced up to the fact that you can’t build a 
Utopia without terror, and that before long, terror is 
all that’s left. You have little stomach for terror—after 
20 years, we have even less. But you like your radical 
illusions too well. 


“We've had our fill of Utopia. No more. Now we are 
building piecemeal, building a democratic society that 
will be as imperfect as the people who live in it. It will 
be socialist because it is an industrial and a democratic 
society—it just doesn’t work the other way around. It 
won't be a Utopia, but it will be a human kind of 
society, fit for people to live in.” 


Czarist Russia as “a state which is a 
cross between Asiatic despotism and 
European absolutism . . . not an organ 
of any class of Russian society but a 
military-administrative machinery whose 
task is to resist the pressure of a higher 
ioe civilization” (Iskra, March 5, 


Cataclysmic fantasy 


That description fitted the new Com- 
munist regime all to well. But men who 
desperately wanted to believe, could 
always find excuses as to why the magic 
failed to work. Russia was backward, it 
was encircled by hostile states, etc, etc, 
and of course all of that was true. 


For 50 years the energies of socialists 
have been drawn away from the urgent 
tasks of social progress to a cataclysmic 
Utopian fantasy. In Czechoslovakia in 
1920, the socialists lost their consider- 
able parliamentary majority and the 
chance to build a social democracy be- 
cause the ideological, Communist-led 
wing of the party chose to withdraw 
from Parliament and wait for an apocal- 
yptic revolution. 


Ever since, the pattern they set has been 
repeated throughout the West, down to 
the young ideologues of today whose 
conception of becoming involved is to 
abstain from elections. 


The significance of the Czechoslovak ex- 
perience is that, with us, the millenium 
did come, under conditions as ideal as an 
imperfect world can offer. 


Czechoslovakia was an advanced indus- 
trial country, far more so than the 
England or Germany of Marx’s time. 
Culturally it was part of the West, with 
a mature democratic tradition; yet it was 
surrounded by friendly “socialist” coun- 
tries. Its industries had been socialised 
several years earlier, and there was no 
hard-core political opposition. 


The Communist party had won, in 1946, 
some 38% of the vote in a reasonably 
free election, yet had subsequently seized 
power in an armed coup, and so was un- 
hindered by any constitutional guaran- 
tees of personal or social freedom. The 
Hegelian myth that had lured socialists 
for half a century was finally being acted 
out exactly as -three generations of 
visionaries had imagined. 


The men who guided the experiment 
were true believers. From the beginning, 
they applied the theory of a radical 
break in all aspects of personal and 
social life. Tight internal and external 
censorship sealed off the country from 
the outside world and from its own past. 


History was rewritten and _ febuilt. 
Organisations and men, whether Com- 
munist or non-Communist, who had any 
pretensions to autonomy disappeared. 
Not that the Czechoslovak Communists 
were any more crude or repressive than 
their rhetorical colleagues in the West— 
they weren't. But they were engaged in 
rule, not rhetoric—and in practice. 


Recipe for perfection 


A theoretical revolutionary can speak 
of “protecting the freedom of the people 
to develop along a socialist path un- 
hampered by reactionary propaganda”’— 
the ruling revolutionary has to censor 
the press and liquidate offending 
writers, and that is what the Czech Com- 
munists did. 


The human, social, and economic cost 
was tremendous, but the break was com- 
plete—everything and everyone even 
vaguely associated with the past was 
wiped out. The new Czechoslovakia was 
a completely “liberated” country, free 
of anything that might have repressed its 
development. 


According to Utopian rhetoric from 
Lenin on, new institutions, social rela- 
tions, and new men, free, unalienated, 
should have sprung from socialist praxis. 
Life had been liberated from all im- 
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August 21, 1968: Young Czechs ex- 
press their outrage at the Russian 
take-over of Prague. 
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pediments, it should have blossomed, 
free and abundant. But nothing of the 
sort happened. The new institutions ex- 
pressed nothing but the new masters’ 
conception of Utopia. Creatures of 
theory, these institutions remained 
theoretical—alien, lifeless, apathetic. 


It was at this point that the hidden 
logic of all social messianism came to 
the fore. The rhetorical Utopians con- 
vinced themselves that they had found 
the receipe for perfection. When their 
fellow men failed to share their en- 
thusiasm, they embarked on a crusade 
to eliminate whatever was blinding them 
to their superior insight—Jews, capital- 
ists, sinners. But when their crusade 
succeeded and men still failed to con- 
form to their true faith, they found 
themselves forced to resort to coercion. 


Like all Utopians, they were convinced 
they were coercing men for their own 
good, and that in time the coercion 
would become unnecessary. But as 
Masaryk pointed out about Marx in The 
Foundations of Marxism in 1898, the 
Utopians are shoddy psychologists. Co- 
ercion produces not enthusiasm and 
agreement, but alienation and apathy, 
which in turn can be dislodged only by 
greater coercion, leading to still greater 
apathy. 

The escalating spiral of apathy and 
terror is the real mors immortalis of 
social messianism. The Czechoslovak ex- 
periment proved that the temptation to 
prod progress with a bayonet, so attrac- 
tive to powerless radical rhetoricians, 
leads not to progress but to apathy and 
terror, regardless of the ideology in 
whose name it is exercised. 


Utopian regimes invariably pay lip ser- 
vice to freedom and participation, but 
the logic of Utopia forces them to deny 
their subjects the materials from which 
a satisfactory private identity is built— 
privacy, personal security, and especially 
freedom. Freedom inevitably includes 
the possibility of error, and Utopia in 
principle demands perfection. 


The Czechoslovak regime was Utopian, 
committed to remoulding men in its 
image, and so, quite independently of 
the content of its ideology, it was also 
committed to paternalistic authoritarian- 
ism and its practical enforcement. Quite 
logically, the basic reality of life in 
Utopia was apathy—and terror. 


Dubcek’s reforms 


Czechoslovak reform under Alexander 
Dubcek signified essentially a rejection 
of the Utopia that sacrifices men to the 
demands of a prescription, First of all 
democratic, it was determined to safe- 
guard personal freedom and personal 
security, because 20 years of gunpoint 
“socialism” had taught the Czechs and 
Slovaks, Communists included, that the 
logic of terror is self-defeating. 


In Czechoslovakia there could be no 
question of whether personal freedom 
and security can be violated for the 
sake of a social ideal. Czechs and Slovaks 
have learned that once freedom and 
security are violated, any ideology be- 
comes simply a rationale for self-per- 
petuating terror. 

The reform was democratic—and it was 
also fundamentally and emphatically 
socialist. Czechoslovakia is an advanced 
industrial country, in which democracy 
necessarily means economic democracy 
as well. In all its aspects, the heady 
Czechoslovak spring of 1968 was an ex- 
periment moving toward postmillennial 
socialism or, in traditional terms, toward 
social democracy. 

Not that Dubcek and his colleagues were 
in any sense social democrats when they 
came to power. They weren't; they were 
Communists who still shared the aris- 
tocratic assumption of all Utopians that 
a monopoly of power must remain in the 
hands of the enlightened elect, the 
Party. But they were determined to be 
humane authoritarians, respecting the 
rights of their subjects. 


In their seven months in power they 
discovered that the idea of a humane 
authoritarianism, the standard illusion 
of well-intentioned rhetorical revolution- 
ists, is an illusion, a contradictio in 
adiecto. A humane authoritarianism 
would respect the rights and freedom 
of its subjects, and so inevitably create 
the possibility of dissent and opposition. 


Faced with opposition, the humane 


authoritarian faces the choice of ceasing 
to be authoritarian—or ceasing to be 
humane. Repression, whatever its overt 
aim, can be humane only in rhetoric—in 
practice it necessarily means breaking 
men. Czechs and Slovaks, including Dub- 
cek, were too familiar with the logic of 
terror to opt for the latter alternative. 
After seven months, the programme 
which started out as a programme of 
humane communism became a pro- 
gramme of social democracy. 


To be sure, Czechoslovakia did not and 
could not become a social democracy 
overnight. The reformers worked in 
detail, steadily, on a hundred concrete 
programmes, from rehabilitation of poli- 
tical prisoners to economic reform and 
social restructuring. 


They built consciously on Czechoslo- 
vakia’s tradition of freedom and social 
progress, But the change was too radical 
to be spectacular. By August only the 
first steps had been taken. Still, the 
direction of change was clear, and re- 
ceived the full support of the whole 
nation. The experiment in democratic 
socialism was succeeding beyond the 
fondest hopes of its leaders and sup- 
porters. 


The end came on August 21, when the 
Hegelian Left repeated the pattern set 
by the Hegelian Right, by Nazi Germany, 
30 years earlier. For the men who must 
live in Utopia, there is no difference be- 
tween Right and Left Hegelians. The 
workers of the Skoda Works, who painted 
swastikas on Russian tanks, made it clear 
that they failed to appreciate the dif- 
ference. 


But why did the Russians move in? The 
occupation of Czechoslovakia cost them 
much and won them little. The usual 
explanations about the threat posed by 
Czech liberalism side-step the crucial 
question—why should liberalism be a 
threat? 


It was no threat to Russian national in- 
terest. Czechoslovak security on the 
crossroads of super-powers is necessarily 
tied to a Soviet alliance, and the Czechs 
proved themselves fully aware, in both 
word and deed, of this fact. 


Socialist legitimacy 


Nor was the Czech liberalism a threat to 
socialism. Czechoslovakia is an industrial 
country in which socialism is a neces- 
sary consequence of democracy, and 
again the Czechs and Slovaks were ob- 
viously aware of this. Neither the Soviet 
alliance nor socialism were ever issues 
in the Czechoslovak reform—both were 
taken entirely for granted by the whole 
spectrum of national opinion. 


Liberalism was a threat precisely because 
it supported socialism and the Soviet 
alliance, and so brought into question 
the very legitimacy of the Utopian claim 
to power. This is no abstract considera- 
tion. Not only the Soviet regime, but 
any government in the world can exer- 
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cise power effectively only as long as 
the governed recognise, tacitly at least, 
its right to rule—as long as they recog- 
nise it! as a legitimate government. 


They might, and usually do, consider it 
a very bad government indeed. They 
might criticise it at every turn and re- 
solve to replace its personnel or policies 
at the earliest opportunity. They might 
look forward to its fall and feel un- 
happy and alienated under its rule. Yet 
as long as they consider it a legitimate 
bad government, society will continue 
to function. 


The recognition of the legitimacy of 
power in the making and enforcing of 
social decisions is the constituting factor 
in society, and failure to acquire legiti- 
macy in the eyes of the governed reduces 
even the most benign attempt at govern- 
ment to arbitrary tyranny. 


Power by consent 


Since the last echoes of “divine right” 
or “right of conquest” died out in the 
nineteenth century, legitimation in 
Europe has invariably meant legitimation 
by public interest. The democratic model 
interpreted acts in the public interest 
as acts receiving popular support: the 
legitimacy of a democratic government 
derives at least theoretically from the 
ability of the governed to confirm or 
reject their rulers. 


The model has achieved such prestige 
that even totalitarian regimes have felt 
the need to stage plebiscites and elec- 
tions to give themselves an aura of 
legitimacy. Soviet elections in the past 
have invariably been elaborate, ostenta- 
tious affairs. They have also been in- 
variably uncontested—a Utopian revolu- 
tionary regime, finally, cannot equate 
public interest with public support. The 
governed, being unregenerate, cannot 
be expected to realise that the particular 
Utopia, whether nationalist or socialist, 
is in their true interest. They are too 
accustomed to their old self and the old 
order. 

Soviet Communism, both at home and 
abroad, has always claimed the legiti- 
macy of superior insight. The basic 
proposition of Soviet political philo- 
sophy,. so basic that it is taken for 
granted in most rhetoric, is that the 
Soviet regime—or any regime—is legiti- 
mate because it is “socialist,” orthodox, 
and so in the true interest of the people, 
whether they realise it or not. Anyone 
who dissents must be either a knave or a 
fool. 


The Czechoslovak reform did _ not 
threaten the Soviet Union or socialism, 
but by supporting them challenged the 
basic premise of their rule. Soviet rule 
is predicated on the premise that it is 
legitimate because it is ‘“‘socialist’”—-while 
Czechoslovak democracy admitted that 
socialism itself requires legitimation 
by popular consent. 


As a Czech, I find little consolation in the 
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fact that tanks can exercise power but 
cannot make it legitimate or restore the 
shattered Hegelian illusions of Utopian 
revolutionism, 


Czechs and Slovaks might be able to 
mitigate the impact of Russian rule 
through passive resistance, but the Rus- 
sians are in effective control of the coun- 
try, and able to impose absolute limits 
on its development. There will in all 
likelihood be periods of relative relaxa- 
tion. This is to be expected—coercion 
produces apathy, and has to be relaxed 
periodically to allow for some life and 
spontaneity. But such relaxation creates 
the possibility of dissent, and the harsher 
the earlier coércion, the more radical 
the dissent will be. 


Unless the Soviet leadership is prepared 
to abdicate its authoritarian position, it 
must follow each period of relaxation 
with another freeze, as the purges of 
the thirties, postwar Stalinism, or the 
present hardening of internal and ex- 
ternal policy. 


But the cycles are not progressive or 
cumulative—today’s neo-Stalinism is no 
more benign that Lenin’s War Com- 
munism half a century ago, and it would 
be naive to pin one’s hopes on a gradual 
mellowing of Communism. The internal 
dynamics of Utopianism make such 
mellowings most unlikely. 


Sport of revolution 


The ideals of human freedom and social 
justice remain valid. Democracy—demo- 
cracy for blacks as well as whites, in 
economics as well as politics, at home 
as well as in remote reaches of Latin 
America or Eastern Europe—remains 
valid. Socialism, the ideal of social justice 
and social responsibility in industrial 
society, remains valid. Human and 
civil rights, the right of every man to 
personal identity and social participa- 
tion, all remain valid. 


But the Utopian myths of self-proclaimed 
rhetorical radicals do not advance these 
ideals. The detour on which too many 
socialists embarked in 1917 is over, 
finished, discredited, revealed as an ex- 
hilarating, aristocratic and ultimately 
reactionary social sport, not the radical 
social progress it claimed to be. 


The task that remains is the work of 
social progress—not the aristocratic sport 
of revolution, but the solid work of 
radical, deep-rooted transformation of 
society. Men may still demand their daily 
dose of illusion, the exhilaration of revo- 
lution or “confrontation” rather than 
the down-to-earth facts and figures of a 
Freedom Budget; but those who cater to 
this demand can no longer do so in the 
name of social progress—or in the name 
of socialism. 

Utopia is dead. Czechoslovakia has been 
a graveyard of illusions. As a Czech 
social democrat, I can only hope that it 
will also prove the cradle of a new 
social progress. 
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Dissident Czechs extend their protests 


Ian Dougall writes: Nation-wide demon- 
strations to commemorate the Soviet 
invasion of Czechoslovakia have been 
evident since the beginning of August, 
taking the form of a “slow down” in 
factories and mines, work-stoppages to 
discuss socialist leaflets, and the printing 
and distribution of leaflets and posters. 


Counter-measures have included large- 
scale arrests of those involved in the 
production and distribution of leaflets, 
Including employees of the State 
printing-house in Prague; the arrest of a 
Jeader of a group who stoned Viktor 
Grishin, Moscow CP leader, when he 
visited the Avia aircraft factory; and the 
arrests of others in connection with 
reports broadcast by Radio Free Europe, 
beamed from the West. 


However, these activities are merely an 
intensification of activity that has been 
going on since the invasion, the nature 
and extent of which is summarised 
below. 


Communist Party 


The CP had 8,000 resignations in the 
first quarter of this year, expelled 12,369, 
and took in 4,035 new members—the 
lowest total since 1952. 


Like all doctrinaire creeds, the CP finds 
it necessary to re-define truth before it 
ean safely employ language. Russian 
communism is, of course, “socialism ”’, 
and its opponents are “hostile, rightist- 
opportunist, and anti-socialist”, and 
present industrial unrest can be blamed 
on the “ popularity-seeking, demagogic 
influence of representatives of oppor- 
tunist forces’. So there! 


A “ peace-keeping ” force has been set up 
in every Czech town, its members 
recruited from the constabulary and the 
People’s Militia—the private army of 
the CP, 50,000 strong. This force has 
been specially created to contain any 
activity on August 21. The militia will be 
armed, and will go out on patrols with 
orders to use “all means” to disperse 
gatherings of people. They are fanatical, 
statist, Soviet-loving communists who, it 
is said, get the same kicks in violently 
curbing opposition to the party line, 
as the B-specials get in Ulster. 


The CP, whose members enjoy the 
peculiar sado-masochistic relationship 
that all political fanatics have with the 
State or the Party, interpret all Czech- 
socialist action in terms of organised 


UN islanders 
try to resist 
copper-miners 


New Guinea islanders, resident in a UN 
Trusteeship territory, have been clubbed 
and gassed, as they protested against the 
take-over of their land by an Australian 
copper-mining corporation. 

The incident occurred earlier this month 
on Bougainville Island, where the 
Australian Conzinc Rio Tinto company, 
a subsidiary of Britain’s RTZ group 
(Rio Tinto-Zinc), has compulsorily 
acquired a 42-year lease over 170 acres 
of the islanders’ land. 


When a company official tried to drive 
in a survey peg on the new site, “a 
bare-breasted native woman tore it out. 
Riot police stood by as the job was 
completed’’ (Kenneth Randall, Sunday 
Times Business News, August 10). 


A little later, about 100 villagers in 
Rorovana, a small township in Bougain- 
ville, reportedly lined up in front of 
Conzine bulldozers clearing land for a 
proposed port. Seventy armed police 
fired \teargas, and when this failed to 
disperse the protesters, they made a 
baton charge. 


No serious injuries were reported in 
the incident, but the MP for South 
Bougainville in the Papua-New Guinea 
House of Assembly, Mr Paul Lapun, has 
said a child might be sacrificed if the 
company did not surrender the land. 
“My people will die before they give it 
up ”, he said. 

This Friday, August 22, Australians and 
New Zealanders against the Vietnam 
War (ANZAVW) are holding a demon- 
stration at the office of Rio Tinto-Zinc, 
6 St James’ Square, London SW1, meet- 
ing there at I pm. 


plots and planned intrigues, and 
generally suply a paranoid interpretation 
of the simplest, isolated plea for liberty 
and freedom. 


The CP continues its desperate efforts to 
legitimise last year’s invasion, and con- 
tinues its pressure on Dubcek and other 
liberals to admit to a ‘“ counter-revolu- 
tion’. This is necessary, in the eyes of 
the CP, to put an end to the idea that 
“the Russians are responsible for every- 
thing.” 


Armed forces 


There is little doubt that the loyalty of 
the Czech army is to its own people, and 
the government is much concerned as 
to how the Army will demonstrate this 
loyalty on August 21. 


Members of the Czech military took part 
in the “ice hockey” celebrations in 
March, and there is a recent report of 
a gun battle between Czech and Russian 
troops at Karlovy Vary about three or 
four weeks ago. According to the source 
(West German frontier police), the 
battle started after a Czech soldier 
refused to obey an order from a drunken 
Russian officer, who then shot him in 
the back. The final casualty list has been 
estimated at 30-40 Russians and 6-15 
Czechs killed. 


Industry 


Czech workers have been employing a 
policy of non-cooperation in industry. 
The general sentiment is that “we will 
not work for them.” The number of 
fires in factories has doubled this year 
and the Skoda factory at Malada-Boleslav 
was damaged by fire on August 12, when 
the factory was closed for the holidays. 


The resultant worsening of the economy, 
while a victory for the workers aims, 
may lead to demands for the annexation 
of Czechoslovakia to Russia by rightist 
CP factions. 


Ota Sik’s economic reforms, for auto- 
gestion, for rentability, for a market 
economy based on common ownership, 
and for Workers’ Councils, were crushed 
by the Central Committee of the CP on 
May 29-31. 


An expected Soviet loan has not been 
forthcoming, nor has the hard currency 
necessary for industrial modernisation. 
Exports to Russia are a constant source 
of tension, because Czech firms have 
retained the production plans set up 
under Dubcek and are still seeking ex- 
port markets in capitalist countries. 


So serious was the position that Govern- 
ment subsidies to industry were suspend- 
ed on July 1 in an effort to curb the 
“excessive independence ” of firms, and 
to try and get at least a paper-picture 
of contracts covering production, salaries 
and bonuses to present to the Soviet 
overlords. 


On July 4, Rude Pravo, the CP organ, 


reported a meeting in the Ceske Lodenice 
factory in Prague, at which union leaders 
tried to explain to the workers that the 
bad financial situation of the firm had 
nothing to do with the fact that it 
exported almost exclusively to the Soviet 
Union. 


Ota Sik replied to the Central Commit- 
tee’s decision to axe his own Central 
Planning Organisation in these words: 


“ Often in history, those who pretend 
to be ‘friends of the people’ are 
nothing more than simply careerist 
politicians, for whom to defend a 
reactionary policy ideologically was 
more important than to defend the 
real interests of the people ”. 


Workers 


The core of the resistance movement is 
in the factories, and unions and men 
have employed indirect action, such as 
keeping production just “ ticking-over ”, 
and more direct methods in their resist- 
ance to occupation. 


Men of the Kladno foundry sent a letter 
to Rude Pravo openly attacking the 
Husak regime. While at the end of June, 
the works committees of 20 of Prague’s 
biggest factories, including the CDK 
plant, announced that from July 1, they 
would withhold that part of their mem- 
bership dues which is paid to the Central 
Council of the Trade Unions. 


This was in protest against: (i) the ban 
on the Czech Students Union; (ii) the 
closure of the Society for Human Rights; 
(iii) the opposition to contact between 
workers and students; and (iv) the 
postponement of the Law on Socialist 
Enterprises, which would have created 
more Workers’ Councils (there are at 
present only 114) which are autonomous 
economic units. 


They further protested against bureau- 
cratic decision-making, the ‘“‘ inconsistent 
implementation ” of congress resolutions, 
the “accumulation of functions” by 
trade union officials, the suppression of 
the Dubcek reform programme, and 
media censorship. 


Students and writers 


Czech students have kept up a ceaseless 
war of attrition in their struggle for 
liberty, and their activities have been 
a constant source of worry to the 
administration. 


Examinations due to be held this month 
have been postponed, in an effort to keep 
students out of Prague on August 21. 
Leafiet distribution continues on a grand 
scale. 


At the students’ congress in April, the 
students’ union refused to join the 
National Front, the voting being incon- 
clusive because the necessary two-thirds 
majority was not achieved. Official funds 
were immediately withdrawn, and NF 
factions—the defeated minority—formed 


a committee. But the main body of 
students stood by their elected leaders, 
getting financial support from workers 
and unions, as well as their own students. 


Writers and intellectuals have joined 
with workers and students in their pro- 
tests against the government. By June 
this year the press had lost its freedom: 
critical comment was forbidden. and 
access to news and to facts has been 
curtailed. 


On May 22, the Czech Cultural Front, a 
group of writers, architects, painters, 
journalists and scientists, adopted a 
manifesto proclaiming solidarity with 
their countrymen, and demanding free- 
dom of expression: 


“ Just as the sun belongs to farmers, 
and the factories to workers, so news- 
papers belong to their readers, radio 
to listeners, television and films to 
spectators, and science and art to all 
who have need of them. Culture is 
not the property of the state”. 


Refugees 


Twenty-six thousand refugees have been 
found homes in the West by the Austrian 
authorities. The number of people seek- 
ing political asylum in Austria is now 
between 40-50 a day, including whole 
families. A further 50,000 Czechs are at 
present on holiday in the West, many 
of whom are speculating whether or not 
to return home. The number of refugees 
entering West Germany now exceeds 
250 per week. 


There are growing fears that the 
borders will be closed after September 
15, the date when the amnesty for illegal 
emigrants and defectors expires. 


The USA has reversed its policy not to 
accept CP refugees, and now takes in 
people who can prove that they joined 
the CP to end the disadvantages entailed 
by non-membership. Proper education 
limited to children of CP members is 
not the least of the inducements. 


Perseverance 


The future of Czechoslovakia lies ulti- 
mately on the Russian decision of how 
their military might is to be utilised. 
Consideration of this factor would be idle 
speculation, since the Soviets have 
transparently demonstrated that they 
themselves do not know what they are 
doing. Further, many of the refugees 
who have fled, and will flee, Czechoslo- 
vakia will be a greater loss to Czech 
socialists than they are to the Govern- 
ment. 


Against this pessimism must be placed 
the determination of Czech socialists to 
persevere with their struggle for free- 
dom from communist totalitarianism. The 
movement clearly possesses sufficient 
strength and diversity to assure that, 
regardless of the events of this week, 
it will continue to exert its unpredictable 
influence. 


Catholic insurrection in Ulster 


from page 1 


ministration. The people of Northern 
Ireland can only be relieved of their 
present difficulties if the millstone of 
incompetence, the Unionist Parlia- 
ment, is removed altogether and con- 
trol of all Northern Ireland affairs 
exercised by the Westminster govern- 
ment.” 


Relief in Belfast among Catholics when 
the troops moved in was overwhelming. 


CRA leaders were appalled, however, by 
the way in which the Unionist govern- 
ment was playing down the Protestant 
pogroms, and on Sunday, the CRA an- 
nounced its own information service: 


“We believe that Stormont has lost 
all control of Northern Ireland’s 
affairs and that the information ser- 
vice set up by the Unionist Party is 
guilty of gross misrepresentation. .. . 


“The people of Bogside and Falls 
Road are not prepared to allow the 
troops to be withdrawn .. . The troops 
must stay until Westminster takes 
over complete contro] and the “B”- 
Specials are disbanded.” 


The Bogside Defence Committee an- 
nounced that it would not take down 
the barricades until its demands for the 
abolition of Stormont were met. ‘“ We 
are at war with Stormont,” said Sean 
Keenan, who was now organising peace 
patrols. Conor Cruise O’Brien, from the 
South, told the people of Bogside: 


“What you have achieved here is 
probably unique in that you have man- 
aged to hold an area against an op- 
pressive system by your own unaided 
efforts. We are not here (he was with 
a group of Irish MPs) to help you take 
it, but we will try to help you keep 
it by diplomatic methods.” 


Barricades remain 


John Hume, the Independent MP for 
Derry, announced, “I would like to make 
it clear that we have no intention of re- 
turning to the state of affairs that exist- 
ed before August 12. The barricades will 
remain until such time as we have an 
aa Se solution to the present prob- 
em.” 


That then is the background to Wilson’s 
Tuesday announcement, with up to 4,000 
people homeless in Northern Ireland, 
and more than 500 homes thought to 
have been damaged beyond repair. Eight 
people have died and more than 500 
have been injured. Six thousand British 
troops were expected in Northern Ire- 
land by Thursday. 


I haven’t quoted many more extreme 
statements by prominent Catholics con- 
nected with the civil rights movement 
calling for guns from the South, and for 
Irish military intervention, though they 
may have influenced the situation. The 
IRA is of course also threatening. 


Basically,’ the acceptance by the civil 
rights movement of a Catholic Power 
position, albeit still within the Northern 
Ireland state, must be seen as disastrous 
—for the by-passing of the fears of ord- 
inary Protestant, in an effort to get con- 
cessions out of the Unionist power struc- 
ture by way of British pressure, has and 
will continue to exacerbate tensions. 


The problem is still the same. Of dis- 
covering projects and proposals that will 
link Protestant and Catholic people in 
the sense that they are one community. 


Jump-Jet 
flops 


This Harrier Jump-Jet overshot the 
runway at RAF West Raynham, 
Norfolk, on August 5 and crashed 
into a field near a public road. The 
pilot was unhurt, but several hun- 
dred cabbages were seriously in- 
jured. 
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BIAFRANS HIT AT NIGERIAN OIL-FIELDS 


Roger Moody writes: Although Biafran 
deaths from starvation are now spiralling 
to their 1968 level—the Boston Globe, 
August 8, quotes an unconfirmed figure 
of 45,000 dying per week — Biafran 
morale has reportedly risen in recent 
weeks. 

There are obvious reasons for this. 
Earlier this week, Biafran forces were 
reported to have recaptured two strategic 
points near Owerri. A debate in the 
Sierra Leone Parliament last week 
stimulated considerable sympathy for 
Biafra. And the Biafran airforce has 
been hitting at Federal oil supplies with 
increasing success. 


Last weekend, Federal Minister for In- 
formation, Anthony Enahoro, admitted 
that Biafran raids on British, Italian and 
American oil installations were causing 
concern. 

Following an attack in the Mid-West on 
July 28, with the destruction of a Shell- 
BP oil-pumping station at Kokori 
(Financial Times, July 29), families of 
British and Dutch oilmen were reported 
to have been evacuated from their homes 
in the area, while Shell-BP expressed 
“concern ” over the attacks. (Brian Silk, 
Daily Telegraph, August 7). 

And in The Times on August 7, Suzanne 
Cronje argued that Nigeria’s total oil 
production had fallen by 77,000 barrels 
per day (about a sixth) in May due 
probably to Biafran action in the mid- 
West, and by another 33,000 barrels 
during June, due probably to action north 
of Port Harcourt in the Imo oil-fields. 


Shell-BP admits that oil production in 
June stood at 496,000 barrels a day— 
less than half of the “ expected ” produc- 
tion of one million barrels a day predict- 
ed for December, and a little less, in 
fact, than the pre-war figure. 


Set-back 


Shell-BP, according to Miss Cronje, has 
recently indicated that the Imo oilfield 
is again under Federal control, though 
its technicians have not returned to the 
installation, and it is possible Nigeria 
has regained some of the Mid-Western 
fields. However, the Biafrans still claim 
to control 60% of Nigerian wells west 
of the Niger. 

The Biafran raid on Ughelli, Shell-BP’s 
new oil pipeline in the Mid-West, has 
prevented its being opened on July 1 (it 
has still not opened) and, according to 
Miss Cronje “there is little doubt the 
Biafran offensive will continue .. . 
(Biafran) troops will see to it that they 
leave behind nothing which might 
benefit the Nigerian exchequer.” 


But in the Financial Times special 8- 
page survey of Nigeria (August 4), 
Bridget Bloom, while’ conceding the 
drop of 100,000 barrels earlier this year, 
nevertheless draws quite different con- 
clusions from Miss Cronje. 


She predicts that by next year, Nigeria 
will have an annual production of 50 
million tons, putting it among the 
world’s top ten producers. She concedes 
that Biafran “incursions” into  oil- 


producing areas in July, as well as the 


chaos of the first 18 months of war, 
resulted in a temporary set-back for the 
oil companies. 

But “short of a Biafran operation 
mounted on a much larger scale than 
hitherto, nothing seems likely to halt 
the rise in production”, she says. Miss 
Bloom also points out that “an excision 
of part of the economy” by Biafra’s 
secession has “made remarkably little 
difference to the remainder ”. 


Higher cocoa earnings, ground-nut and 
tin exports have largely offset temporary 
declines in rubber and timber exports. 
Some industries—notably brewing (much 
of it for the army) and textiles—have 
experienced “boom” periods. Though 
some development projects, notably those 
in the war areas, have had to be aban- 
doned, others (such as the £87 million 
Kainji Dam) have been finished ahead of 
schedule. 


Nonetheless, the survey does not present 
a uniformly rosy picture. For while 
Nigeria’s oil revenues experience a 
“tremendous ” increase, there is still the 
problem of redistributing these profits 
to the individual twelve States, some of 
which are oil-producing, others not. 


Discontent 


“The question (of redistribution) is a 
political one,” says Bridget Bloom. “ But 
on the answer to it depends in no small 
measure Nigeria’s economic future.” In- 
ded, the Federal government’s failure 
to redistribute oil revenues to the 
former Eastern region on what.. the 
Biafrans considered a “fair basis,” was 
one of the major factors for the 1967 
secession. 


Miss Bloom also points out that the cost 


of Nigeria’s armaments—now much more 
than the £50 million predicted by Chief 
Awolowo at the start of the war—has 


meant a severe drain on _ external 
reserves. 
In addition, there is the threat of 


“general economic discontent” in the 
West—refiected in recurring tax riots— 
and that of grave unemployment. On 
August 14, the Biafrans claimed that 
opposition to the war had become so 
bad in Western Nigeria, that it had 
gained “the momentum of a popular 
revolt ”. (Financial Times, August 14.) 


The Economist on August 2 also 
observed that “ Most Nigerians ... with 
the exception of some businessmen and 
some military men who have never had 
it so good, are heartily sick of the war 
... There is little evidence that Nigeria 
is any more cohesive than it was three 
years ago.” 


Green Berets: US army v CIA? 


Ian Dougall writes: Like a pack of rats 
which devour one another when there is 
nothing else to eat, the US military in 
Vietnam, living for years in moral 
penury, have astounded the world by 
actually charging eight senior Green 
Beret officers with the premeditated 
murder of a civilian. 


The dead man worked for both the CLA 
and the Green Berets under the names 
of Vu Ngoc Nha and Captain Chu Van 
Thai Khac respectively (see Murray 
Sayle, Sunday Times, August 17). He 
held a senior position within the South 
Vietnamese government, and his role for 
the Green Berets was to vet new agents 


recruited. to their ranks for possible» 


Viet Cong. 

Khac was taken into custody on the 
Cambodian border, and given a polygraph 
test with the truth serum, Sodium 
Pentathol. This interrogation “ confirm- 
ed” that he was a double agent, working 
for the Viet Cong. He was drugged with 
morphine, shot, his body sewn in canvas 
and dropped from a US helicopter into 
the South China Sea. 


World publicity 


The world wide publicity given to the 
ensuing trial of the eight men has given 
a clearer picture of the Green Berets’ 
role in the Vietnam war. They began in 
1962, recruiting a private army of 
guerrillas composed of Nungs (Chinese 
by origin), Malay-Polynesian mountain 
tribesmen (the original inhabitants of 
South Vietnam), expatriot Cambodians, 
Laos, Thais, plus any destitute peasant 
who could be persuaded to become a 
mercenary. 

These guerrillas were called the CIDG 
—Civilian Irregular Defence Groups. The 
project was financed by the CIA, and 
administered by the Green Berets. 


Several of the eight men charged were 


working in SOGs (Secret Operations 
Groups) of which there are at least 
three detatchments in Vietnam, number- 
ed B-52, B-55, and B-57. These SOGs 
perform missions on assignment for 
high-ranking members of the US in- 
telligence in Vietnam, which includes 
intelligence gathering, sabotage, kid- 
napping, and the killing of civilians in 
South Vietnam, Laos, Cambodia, and 
North Vietnam (International Herald 
Tribune). 

The words “on assignment” have now 
assumed crucial significance, since the 
defence of the eight soldiers is going to 
be that they merely obeyed a lawful 


‘order. The whole point is that the Green 


Berets have been murdering civilians for 
years. Assassination is a way of life in 
Vietnam. 


The Viet Cong are reckoned to kill 4,000 
South Vietnamese civilians a year, so 
if the Green Berets are as successful as 
the US soldier is in the conventional 
field, one has to multiply this figure 
several times before arriving at a total 
that approximates to the true annual 
number of their victims. 


There is a dispute, naturally, over the 
orders to kill. The Green Berets con- 
sulted, with the CIA who (according 
to the Green Berets) issued the kiss of 
death, using their jargon “ Terminate 
with extreme prejudice,” or (according 
to the CIA) said that the Special Forces 
would have to look after this case them- 
selves. i 


General Abrams, US commander in Viet- 
nam, who had got to hear about the 
case, issued a categorical order that no 
suspects involved in the case were to be 
eliminated (Murray Sayle). Khac was 
then killed. Eight days later the CIA 
directed that the suspect was “to be 
kept on ice”. It would be interesting 
to know why such a length of time 
elapsed between these two CIA directives 
(whatever the first may have been). 


As has been pointed out in the press, the 
morale of the Green Berets has been 
shaken, and speculation as to why it 
was considered necessary to bring the 
charge in the first place has taken the 
general line that behind the surface story 
lies a bitter struggle for power. 


First, the Army are annoyed that their 
direct orders not to kill Khac were 
over-ridden by the Green Berets, and are 
obliged to bring this action to let them 
know that it is the Army that is running 
this war, not them. There is also a 
second version, that Washington had to 
arrest the men because the South Viet- 
nam government was incensed at losing 
Khac who, regardless of Green Beret 
and CIA allegations, was a _highly- 
respected person who had given many 
years of his life to their cause. 


Loathing 


There are many puzzles about all this. Is 
CIA-influence on the war increasing to 
such an extent that the Army is forced 
to play this card in an attempt to 
preserve its authority? Is this a premedi- 
tated act by the new US commander, 
Creighton Abrams, who is known to 
dislike the role that the CIA and the 
Special Forces play in the war, and 
wants this exposure to lead to a drastic 
curtailment of their activities? 


If, as seems likely, the case is an Army- 
inspired move to preserve its own 
authority in Vietnam, the move may well 
turn out to be self-defeating. For the 
case, and the jargon in which the men 
are being tried, makes hollow mockery 
of the whole business of war. The 
attempted discrimination between 
various types of killing can only lead to 
an increased loathing of the US Army, 
along with its intended victims in the 
Special Forces, 
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NIGEL YOUNG describes ‘a new moment in. 
European thinking about organised violence’ 


THE CZECH RESISTANCE 


The Seventh Night, by Ladislav Mnacko 
(Dent, 6s). 

Czechoslovakia 1968, Reform, Resistance 
and Repression, by Philip Windsor 
and Adam Roberts (Institute of Strate- 
gic Studies, 15s). 

The three studies contained in these two 
books, together with the major docu- 
ments reprinted by Windsor and Roberts, 
provide a comprehensive background 
and summary of the events leading to 
the Czech resistance that began a year 
ago. 

Although differing in style and concern, 

the three are complementary. Mnacko’s 

is a Czech journalist’s highly personal 
reminiscences of the politics of Czech 
communism since the Munich capitula- 
tion of 1938. These are woven rather 
tenuously around his somewhat stilted 
recollections of the first seven days of the 
Russian occupation. 


Windsor’s is an intelligent, but academic, 
“international relations” approach to 
the Russian intervention, focusing on 
the period of February to August, 1968. 
He examines the overall context of the 
invasion: detente with the West, East 
European defence, “liberalisation ” and 
internal Soviet political divisions. 


Adam Roberts examines the details of 
the invasion and of the resistance in the 
light of his major concern, the strengths 
and weaknesses of non-violent civilian 
defence, assessing the special factors 
and problems of the Czech case. 


fe 
Underground media 


The Russian invasion on the night of 
August 20-21, 1968, was a combination 
of military incursion and political coup 
d’etat. Its military aspect was overwhelm- 
ing and efficient, but its political aspect 
was faltering, inept, and, with an almost 
complete lack of Czech collaboration to 
legitimate it, embarrassingly impotent. 
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NOTE TO 


If the Czechs were surprised by the 
magnitude and suddenness of invasion, 
the Russians were amazed at the quality 
and spontaneity of the resistance. The 
weakness on the political side made 
political communication the Czechs’ 
primary weapon, and violent resistance 
singularly inappropriate. If there is one 
sure prophylaxis against political com- 
munication, it is armed struggle. 


Intuitively, the Czechs saw not merely 
the cost in lives and productive capacity 
of military resistance, but also the 
political cost. It was their brilliant use 
of underground but at the same time 
“official” media of communication, 
that gave structure and content to the 
whole resistance. 


No collaboration 


Systematic attempts to undermine the 
morale of the invading forces (which 
can hardly be termed “ fraternisation ”’) 
and a total refusal of economic and 
political co-operation and social contact 
were the foremost methods of the early 
days. Strikes, including the ultimate 
weapon of the General Strike, were used 
sparingly. Roberts accepts the argument 
that prolonged use of strikes would have 
hurt the Czechs not the Russians. x 


fr 

Yet an occupying force must, esp€cially 
in an advanced industrial country, be 
vulnerable to selective strikes. Moreover, 
strikes are especially embarrassing on 
an ideological plane to these guardians 
of proletarian security. But the slogan 
of “not one drop of water, not one 
loaf of bread” for the oceupier, was 
clearly effective. 


As Roberts points out, 
speaking where non-cooperation move- 
ments ~- have developed in - occupied 


countries, they have been accompanied 
by violent resistance activities”. He 
compares the Czech actions with the 
Ruhrkampf of 1923 and the resistance 
to the Kapp Putsch of 1920 (both non- 
violent), with the East German and 
Hungarian risings of 1953 and 1956, in 
which violence and non-violence were 
combined, and with the civilian resist- 
ance to the Algiers generals’ revolts 
(1961) and the Norwegian anti-Nazi 
resistance. 


It is incredible, in the Czech case, how 
little violent provocation took place 
during the resistance—possibly some 
sniping; some tanks and munition trucks 
were burnt, but this was on August 21, 
before the disciplined and non-violent 
character of the resistance became in- 
delibly stamped on it. 


Anyone who has. experienced the 
difficulty of containing violence in non- 
violent demonstrations, of isolating 
agents-provocateurs, of restraining the 
adventurous and exhibitionist, and in- 
stilling a general sense of unarmed self- 
discipline, will recognise the magnitude 
of the Czech feat. 


Part of the resistance was concerned 
with countering the distortions and 
misrepresentations of Soviet reportage. 
Mnacko reports that over one city in 
neon lights appeared the slogan: ‘“ The 
city searched, not one counter-revolu- 
tionary found”. The Russian tanks later 
shot the sign to pieces. 


Change from below 


No appeals for Western intervention 
were made for fear of misrepresenta- 
tions, and even the call for neutrality (of 
which Mnacko disapproved) was muted. 
The Czechs could well argue that they 
were not heading for a Western-type 
multi-party system with a capitalist 
economy. 


Quotations from Marx and Lenin were 
widely used to condemn the invasion. 
Yet the myth of ‘“ counter-revolutionary 
gangs” was sustained by Moscow. The 
swastikas painted over “red stars” were 
represented in Pravda as evidence of 
Czech fascist “revanchism”’ (they later 
disappeared). 


““ generally 


August 21, 1968: outside the National 
Museum in Prague. Young Czechs 
mount a Russian tank and hold aloft 
a blood-stained Czech flag. 


Yet major changes were afoot, and they 
help explain the resistance. Windsor 
rightly differentiates between the top- 
down, sponsored “liberalisation” tried 


in the other satellites (and even in 
Russia) and “democratisation”, or 
wholesale institutional change, with 


popular support from below. Initiated 
after February, 1968, Dubcek’s “socialism 
with a human face ” can be placed under 
the latter heading. 


A number of writers on non-violent 
resistance have emphasised that riot 
merely is the internal structure of a 
non-violent movement more democratic 
than a violent one, but that such a move- 
ment is more likely to emerge in a 
democratic political culture. It was from 
an emergent democratic culture that the 
Czech resistance sprung. 


Of course, the massive strength of the 
intervention, Russian knowledge of 
Czech defences, and a number of other 
factors made armed resistance unlikely. 
Yet there was no preparation for non- 
military resistance, few expected in- 
vasion, and the Russians may have only 


‘should have fought 


decided to intervene at the eleventh 


hour. 


Roberts expresses disappointment that 
the Czech army played such a minor role 
in the resistance. Yet why should they 
have done? He gives us few clues to 
their loyalties or their actions: presum- 
ably they would have feund it hard to 
un-learn military training to join the 
young people in the streets. 


Obviously, the Soviets expected and 
would have preferred to deal with tradi- 
tional violence. Had armed resistance 
taken place, it would have provided the 
occasion for a far more repressive 
occupation: regime. The cycle of terror 
and reprisals would have _ inevitably 
driven many more Czechs to collaborate. 


Equally, had no resistance occurred, as 
in 1938, many more have collaborated. 
As it was, almost no-one collaborated: 
even conservatives solidly opposed the 
occupation. But the official leadership 
was acutely vulnerable, and eventually 
compromised. As long as the resistance 
continued, morale was high, casualties 
were few, and political leverage 
remained. 


Non-violent tradition 


A year after the invasion, with the 
current calls for renewed resistance, one 
wonders what the impact of reflection 
has been on the Czech consciousness. It 
is clear that the resistance did not 
develop on the basis of a widespread 
knowledge of, or training in, mnon- 
violence. Gandhi’s thought appears rela- 
tively unknown in Czechoslovakia. The 
nearest to non-violent heroes before 
Palach, were Hus and the good soldier 
Schweik. 


Despite a general revulsion against poli- 
tical violence, Mnacko, like many Czechs, 
is still ambivalent about armed resis- 
tance. He thinks that Czech Communists 
in 1938 against 
Hitler, however suicidally. He makes the 
analogy with 1968 quite plain. 


But conscious or not, planned or not, 
“the silent fight”, as the _resistance 
was nicknamed, was one of the most 
extraordinary examples ever of non- 


violent response to overwhelming 
military foree. It must mark a new 
moment in European thinking about 


organised violence in political conflict. 
It has been described variously as 
“passive resistance”, ‘civilian resist- 
tance ” and, by none other than Walter 
Ulbricht, as ‘‘non-violent uprising ’*—a 
new and insidious form of counter- 
revolution, according to his speech on 
East German radio. 


Thus, what was basically a spontaneous 
reaction to existing conditions, has now 
been articulated (largely by others), 
analysed and placed in the non-violent 
tradition. It is to be hoped that this 
will not have the enervating effect of so 
much self-reflection on the present 
attempt to renew the struggle. 


I remember the short-sighted reactions 
to the Czech events expressed to me by 
two American radicals last August at the 
time of the invasion. Both shared 
“ militant” postures on Vietnam, Black 
Power and US ‘imperialism ”. Yet on 
Czechoslovakia they deeply disagreed— 
on policy—but not on methods. One 
identified with the young Czeths on the 
streets, but said they should get guns 
and fight. The other condemned them 
as a bunch of liberals and revisionists, 
pane a the intervention of Russian 
anks, 


The Czechs close to the agony of the 
invasion could hardly be expected to be 
detached or cosmic in their responses. 
Yet to them armed confrontation or 
passivity were clearly not the only 
options. As Windsor rightly says, this 
was not so much an international crisis 
as a major crisis in the development of 
human society. The Czech response 
represents a collective learning experi- 
ence of enormous significance for the 
whole of mankind. 
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Biafra aid flights 


It is quite true that Joint Church Aid 
has not been highlighting the number of 
daily night relief flights into Biafra. As 
Roger Moody rightfully states (‘‘ Biafra 
Aid Flights Mystery,” August 1) we do 
not wish in any way to disrupt delicate 
soundings which may be in progress. 


We can however tell you that our night 
flights do not average 17/18 and thus 
a daily delivery of 320 metric tons by 
JCA is not feasible under present 
circumstances. 


On May 27, we reported the 2,500th flight 
and on July 29 ‘the 3,000th flight. While 
it is true that the above. cumulative 
figure represents more flights than all 
other combined relief agencies operating 
flights into Biafra, we do not wish to 
imply that JCA alone was ever able to 
meet the immediate food needs of 
Biafra. 


According to our estimate of the situa- 
tion, a minimum of 480/500 metric tons 
a day is required. To reach this figure, 
one has to make 50 landings with DCés 
or DC7s or 33 landings with C-97g 
strato freighters or superconstellation 
freighters. 

The JCA Consortium hopes and prays 


that a peaceful solution will soon be 
found. It is generally admitted that the 


key to a peaceful solution lies in 
London. 
Pending a peaceful solution, if no 


suitable surface route agreement can be 
reached for bringing in relief supplies to 
Biafra, then we believe daylight flights 
are the only- alternative. 


Owing to pressure of work to bring relief 

supplies to the victims of the conflict we 

regret our inability to provide you at 

this time with more additional data. 

Jean J. Chenard, 

Co-ordinator, Information and Interna- 
tional Relations, 

Joint Church Aid, 

11 rue de Cornavin, 

1201 Geneva, Switzerland. 


Anti-ABM letters 


In 1969 on Hiroshima, Day (August 6), 
the USA Senate voted by 51 to 49 an 
initial $759 million—to authorise deploy- 
ment of the “Safeguard” ABM (Anti- 
Ballistic Missile) “ defence” system. 


The Senate debate had taken one month. 
During this period of time, this writer 
saw in Chicago’s newspapers not one 
letters-to-editors from Peace News’ thou- 
sands of supposedly anti-ABM readers. 


Is this the silence of once articulate 
Englishmen, now conquered and under 
the ‘“quiet”-ing Pentagon yoke? Or 
will they resume an articulate-with-the- 
pen stance in coming USA Congress 
debates of appropriations leading to 
escalation of the arms race and possible 
world disaster? 


A digest of USA newspapers to guide 
them in writing to newspapers in the 
USA is available from the writer. 
Albert Bofman, 

2337 West 67 St,. 

Chicago, Illinois 60636. 


Gramdan villages 


Bob Overy (August 15) points to the gap 
between the “revolutionary implications 
of Gramdan ” and its lack of impact on 
Indian opinion as a whole. Perhaps the 
words of Dr Gyan Chand, well known 
Indian author and economist, may be of 
interest. 


Dr Chand was speaking to two of us in 
India last summer: 


“But you will be shown only the best. 
The picture is not as rosy as you will 
paint it. 

“All is not well in India. There is 
corruption in politics both at state and 
national level. Today in India 80% of 
the people hold only 20% of the land, 
and 5% of the people hold 40% of the 
land. The wealthy oppose all change. 
The dreams of Vinoba for trusteeship 
and a redistribution of the land are 
still just dreams.” 


” 


He noticed our discomfort, and con- 
tinued: 
“But it is true there are in the 


Gramdan Movement some of the finest 
minds, some of the most dedicated 
individuals, to be found anywhere. If 


Gramdan cannot save India, then it 
would seem that nothing can! ” 


No doubt we did see “only the best”. 
But we were taken by jeep to Gramdan 
villages, often isolated amid forest or 
jungle, in some half a dozen states. We 
saw paddy fields (cultivated Japanese 
fashion), the village co-operative shop 
(which prevents exploitation of the 
villages from without), the grain bank 
(which can protect a whole village from 
the grip of the money lender), the latest 
spinning machine (which trebles produc- 
tion in a given time), the one-man tractor 
(tool of intermediate technology), the 
fish pond (new source of protein food), 
and soap-making from non-edible fats, 
gathered from the trees by the wandering 
tribes. 


We met the village councils and in- 
spected the village minute books. In 
short, given right leadership and financial 
backing, Gramdan can break through 
apathy, and bind a village together with 
a sense of unity, purpose and hope. 


Olwen Battersby, 
War on Want, 
5 Madeley Rd, London W5. 


Community 


I must write to correct some of the facts 
in Roger Moody’s “Projects” report 
(August 15) on the Community Action 
Union. 


At its meeting on August 10 CAU took 
three clear decisions: 


1. That instead of continuing to hold 
regular meetings of its steering group— 
set up at the inaugural conference— 
future meetings would be open working 
groups, with anyone interested in CAU’s 
ideas and in developing its activity 
welcome to come. 


This decision was taken because several 
members of the steering group had 
stopped attending meetings, while at the 
same time a number of fresh people— 
some of them attracted by the Whitsun 
Walk—had become actively involved. 


2. That the conference planned for the 
autumn be postponed—possibly until 
the spring. It was felt that not enough 
had happened to justify an autumn con- 
ference and it semed wrong to waste 
energy and money on a pointless venture. 


3. That CAU’s main activity in the 
coming months would be to collaborate 
with Manchester’s Community Research 
and Action Group on their proposal for 
establishing a community training school 
in a well equipped building that they 
have been offered. In line with this last 
decision it was agreed that CAU’s next 
meeting—and the first of its open work- 
ing groups—be held in Manchester on 
September 7. 


Roger Moody, then, was clearly wrong in 
saying that CAU had been wound up. 
He also got the figures on the Whitsun 
Walk wrong. Alas, it was not a financial 
success. With the sponsors’ money that 
has come in so far it has raised £50 and 
not £500. Thus it seems generous of CAU 
to send £190 to local action groups. 


CAU is working in a difficult field and is 
tackling an enormous problem—the 
problem of how people live together in 
their communities and in society as a 
whole and how they can collectively 
bring about change. It hardly seems 
surprising that CAU itself should find 
that it needs to change and adapt. 
Andrew Papworth, 

184 Haverstock Hill, London NW3. 


Roger Moody replies: I agree that my 
article might well have implied that it 
was CAU itself which had “wound up”, 
not just the steering committee in its 
previous form, and I apologise for any 
embarrassment caused. 


If I omitted to say so last week, may I 
now make it clear that I welcome CAU’s 
decision to carry on, and to “change 
and adapt”. I would have been unhappy 
to see CAU fold, though I have been 
eanaly unhappy about its progress so 
ar. 


Non-white books 


In reply to Frances Howard (‘‘ Coloured 
schooldays ”, August 8) there is a great 
deal of interest and activity in the USA 
in publishing books for children which 
feature non-white children in text and 
illustrations. 


Letters 


I recommend the school library journal 
section of Library Journal from New 
York. For example, “ Integrating Culture, 
a Credo for Believers,’ by Binnie Tate, 
May 15, 1969, and “Blowing in the 
Wind”, a bibliography on black history 
and the Negro in America, by Effie Lee 
Morris, March 15, 1969. 

Herbert Compton, 

267 St George St, Apt 405, 

Toronto 180, Ontario. 


Language! 


It was good to see an attempt at the 
language of tenderness and beauty by 
Tina Morris (“The Language of Silence,” 
August 15) and to be reminded of 
Rabindranath Tagore. 


But how her language undermines her 
attempted gentleness: “the apathetic 
millions with their philosophies based on 
childish prejudices and mob-hysteria 
seem determined to kill us all; to wage 
death on the imagination and the heart.” 
And she talks of “the corpse-mind ”, 
and the “mass brain-wash-mind.” 


Hysteria and prejudice, there certainly 
is in these words. If “childish” had 
been applied to most coloured people 
or most women, it would-have immedia- 
tely been seen as the language of pre- 
judice. The idea of “mob” and “ mass” 
springs from the ignorance, fear and 
contempt of any ruling-class for those 
it oppresses. As Raymond Williams 


writes: 
“T do not think of my relatives, 
friends, neighbours, colleagues, 


acquaintances, aS masses; we none of 
us can or do ... Masses are other 
people There are in fact no 
masses; there are only ways of seeing 
people as masses.” 


To talk of brain-washed masses com- 
pletely undervalues the intelligence, 
imagination, life-experience of ordinary 
people; to talk of apathy is to, gloss 
over the complex causes of inactivity. 


Hilda Bernstein provides in the same 
issue an even clearer example of the 
need to think through the language one 
employs. She is a strong opponent of 
race prejudice and her column is often 
very worthy and interesting. 
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If someone called South African coloured 
people “stupid”, “ diseased animals” or 
“things”, Mrs Bernstein’s reaction 
would be immediate, but of Nixon she 
says that he has a “‘ hyena’s smile ”, that 
he represents the very depths of evil 
and hypocrisy, that Americans spread 
“eorruption”, and she approvingly 
quotes Adam Small calling some South 
African whites: “brutes, many entities 
who fall below the criterion of sane 
humanity.” 


One feels very strongly the causes of this 
language in the destruction, torture and 
oppression dealt out by US and South 
African capitalism, but it is the language 
of hate and war, the kind of language 
that justifies killing by converting the 
opponent into a subhuman stereotype. 


It is the language of the very people she 
opposes; the language of violent reac- 
tion, disguised as revolution, which 
threw up the Communist dictatorships; 
the language which suggests that the 
defeat of her professed ends has already 
taken place in her own mind. 


Peace News is tthe only newspaper 
representing the possibilities of non- 
violent revolution. Let its contributors 
attempt to evolve a suitable language to 
express those ideas, not perpetuate the 
attitudes of its opponents. 


Godfrey Featherstone, 
81a Showell Green Lane, 
Birmingham 11. 


Appreciation 


Just a note of appreciation for the last 
two numbers of Peace News—the covers 
especially. The inside was good in each 
case, of‘: course—it nearly always is 
except when it isn’t—but the front pages 
were really attractive. Both issues sold 
well, and today I’ve come back for some 
more, to sell again tomorrow. 


One more thing! Can we have the title 
“Peace News“ big and bold again, 
please? The present title design—though 
elegant, perhaps—just doesn’t do its job! 
What’s the use of carrying Peace News 
around when the title is so faint people 
can’t read it? 


Peggy Smith, 
30 Newington Green, N16. 


DIARY 


This is a free service. We reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
Post Monday (Friday preferred). 


2. Include date, town, place (hall, street): 
nature of event, speakers, organisers, (and 
secretary’s address). 


To publicise full details, book a classified or 
displayed advertisement. 


Remember to order copies of Peace News for 
your advertised meeting: Sale or Return, From: 
Circulation Department, 5 Caledonian Road, 
London N1. 


22 August Friday 


LONDON SWI. 1 pm. Demonstration outside the 
office of the Rio Tinto-Zinec Corporation, 6 St 
James Sq, London SW1. Later regrouping out- 
side Australia House, The Strand, 5 pm. Protest 
against Australian police action against New 
Guinea islanders. ANZAVW. 


23 August Saturday 


LONDON WCl1. 11 am-5 pm. Dick Sheppard 
House, 6 Ensleigh Street. Conference organised 
by Radical Alliance. Further information from 
Keith Burden, Flat 5, 28 Blakesley Avenue, 
London W5. Adm 2s 6d. 


BISHOPSGATE. 7-11 pm, Peanuts Folk Club, 
Kings Arms, 213 Bishopsgate. Adm 3s. 


25 August Monday 


MANCHESTER. 8 pm. 58 High Lane, Chorlton. 
Discussion, local activity. Tel: 061-881 1788. 


FOLKESTONE. 9 am-7 pm. Between Lower 
Sandgate Rd and Southern Beach Prom. Exhi- 
bition of Photos. 8 pm. Town Hall. Film on 
volunteers well-digging in Bihar. Brothers to 
All Men, 1 Southampton Street, WC2. 


25-31 August Mon-Sun 


USA. Haverford. WRI 13th Triennial Confer- 
ence. ‘Liberation and Revolution—Gandhi’s 
Challenge.’’ Further Information from 3 
Caledonian Road, Kings Cross. 


26 August Tuesday 


HASTINGS. 9 am-6 pm on front near Pier. Ex- 
hibition as in Folkstene. 8 pm. St Andrew’s 
Hall, Queen Street, Film asin Folkstone, BAM. 


27 August Wednesday 


EASTBOURNE. Exhibition as in Folkstone (to be 
announced locally). 8 pm. Assembly Halil, Town 
Hall. Film as in Folkestone. BAM. 


LONDON Ni. 5.36 pm onwards, Peace News 
office. 5 Caledonian Road, Voluntary Peace 
News packing. Free tea and biscuits ! ! 


LONDON WC1, 7.30»pm. 6 Endsleigh Street, 
monthly meeting of London Christian Nonviolent 
Action. 


28 August Thursday 


BRIGHTON, 12.15 pm to 2 pm. Friends Centre, 
Ship Street, Oxfam Lunch. 


BRIGHTON. 9.30 am-6.30 pm. Exhibition of 
photos. Old Fish Market Hard, opp East Street 
on Front. pm, Film (to @ announced 
locally). BAM. 


LONDON. Institute of Contemporary Arts. 
‘When Attitudes Become Form", the first 
major international survey of the most recent 
forms of art. 


29 August Friday 


WORTHING. 9.30 am-6.30 pm. Exhibition as in 
Folkestone. Marine pub, opp pier. 8 pm. Film at 
Heene Church Rooms. 106 Heene Road. Voiun- 
teers well-digging in Bihar. BAM. 


30 “August Saturday 


BOGNOR REGIS. 10 am-5 pm _ Exhibition at 
Public Library, London Road, 8 pm, Film at 
St John’s Hail, London Road. BAM. 


30-31 August Sat-Sun 


ISLE OF WIGHT, Festival of Music at Woodside 
Bay, near Ryde. Groups include Bob Dylan and 
the Band, the Who, Family, Pentangle, King 
Crimson and many others. Write for details 
to Fiery Creations Ltd, Tavistock House, Ward 
Road, Totland Bay, Isle of Wight. 


1 September Monday 


LONDON NI. 12.30-2 pm. 3 Caledonian Road. 
Peace workers lunch gathering. Ali are 
welcome., WRI. 


6 September Saturday 


IPSWICH. Demonstration from Ipswich to 
Orford to protest against Militarisation of East 
aNpe and the new “ Project’ at Orfordness, 
CND, 


War Resisters begin 
conference in New York 


Next Monday marks the first occa- 
sion that any international pacifist 
organisation has held a conference 
in North America. 


About 200 delegates to the War 
Resisters’ International (WRI) 13th 
Triennial conference meet in Haver- 
ford Pennsylvania. Among their 
number will be Vo Van Ai, the 
Vietnamese Buddhist, Dimitri 
Roussopoulos from Canada, George 
Lakey of the American Quaker 
Action Group, Professor Mulford 
Sibley, Al Hassler of the Interna- 
tional Fellowship of Reconciliation, 
Narayan Desai from India, and 
Michael Scott, founder of the Africa 
Bureau, from England. 


Gandhi's challenge 


A broad two-part agenda includes 
four days initial discussion of 
Gandhi’s challenge to liberation and 
revolution, at which two of the 
speakers will be Quaker Bob Eaton, 
temporarily out of prison on bond, 


The conference’s working sessions 
start on August 29 and last for three 
days. Introduced by WRI’s chairman, 
Michael Randle, this part of the 
conference will discuss a number of 
issues, including—predictably—con- 
scription, NATO and _ military 
alliances. Tashiaki Yokoyama, deputy 
chairman of the Foreign Policy 
Committee of the Japan Socialist 
Party is being sent as the special 
representative of the Japan Con- 
gress against A- and H- Bombs, to 
help plan co-ordinated US-Japanese 
action over the return of Okinawa 
to Japan. 


Most interesting perhaps, are likely 
to be the sessions on current prob- 
lems, among them Northern Ireland, 
and Czechoslovakia. 


The background papers to the con- 
ference—already sent to members— 
include specific proposals for non- 
violent action from Jim Peck, USA, 
and behests to the world peace 
movements from Michael Scott, to 
adopt ‘more militant if non-violent 
struggle” on behalf of national and 


world. The Union Pacifiste Francaise 
has proposed that national sections 
of WRI call for unilateral disarma- 
ment in their own countries. 


Harassment 


A number of delegates—such as 
Michael Randle, WRI’s chairman— 
have had difficulties in getting to 
America for this unique event. The 
attitude of immigration officials to 
“peaceniks ” and “war resisters” 
can well be imagined. The American 
War Resisters’ League has also been 
hampered by the attack on _ its 
offices in May, in which records were 
destroyed, and by subsequent evic- 
tion from its old headquarters. 


The fact that the conference will be 
filed to capacity, that Yugoslav 
representatives, delegates. from 
every international peace organisa- 
tion, and possibly a group from the 
Soviet Peace Committee will be 
present, is therefore an achievement 


and Kevin McGrath of Peace News. tribal minorities throughout the in itself. 
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Terms: 6d per word, minimum 4s. Dis- 
counts for series. Box No—Is extra. Cash 
with order (not stamps, please), Adverts 
te reach 5 Caledonian Road, London Ni 
by arst st Monday. Box No replies to 
same address, Displayed advertisement 
rates on application. 


Personal 


CHEAP and efficient duplicating. 100 
Foolscap 12s 6d, 500 Foolscap 43s post 
paid. Samples and details of other sizes. 
From: Alan Taffe, 5 Cambrai Crescent, 
Eccles, Manchester M30-8HP. 


DUREX Gossamer 21s 3 dozen. Featherlite 
13s 6d dozen, Supertrans 10s dozen. 
Personal Service. PO Box No 3, Horbury, 
Wakefield. 


**T RENOUNCE WAR and I will never 
support or sanction another "’. This pledge 
signed by each member is the basis of the 
Peace Pledge Union. Send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters. Dick Sheppard House, 
6 Endsleigh Street, London WC1. 


OVER A CENTURY of work to promote 
Freethought, rational ethics and _ civil 
liberties, Free leaflets: National Secular 
Society, Dept PNS, 103 Borough High 
Street, London SEI. Tel: 407 2717, 


PATRA CORRESPONDENCE CLUB. iIn- 
terested? Write: Mrs P, Gil], 66 Laburnum 
Road, Redcar, Teesside, England. 


WHEN IN A CO-OP SHOP, quote London 
Co-op number 336948, or send us_ the 


dividend cheque, The resulting dividend 
will be paid into the Peace News Fund. 
Try learning the number, 


subscription to both for two months: 8s 
post free. 84b Whitechapel High Street, 
(Angel Alley) London E1. 


THE FREETHINKER debates live issues 
from a secular viewpoint. Every week. 6d 
Free copy from: The Freethinker (P), 
103 Borough High Street, London SE1, 


LEAFLETS, POSTERS, a wide range of 
peace, radical and political literature (and 
any book in print) can be obtained 
through Housmans (the Peace News book- 
sellers). Sale or return selection for 
meetings ete (everything arranged for 
you). Write or call: Housmans, 5 Cale- 
donian Road, London Nl. TER 4473. 


RESURGENCE, bi-monthly, ‘the real prob- 
lems confronting radicals today centre on 
automated nuclear war, the population 
explosion, the pollution of the planet, the 
waste of resources, and the world-wide 
drift of men from the land into gigantic 
and decadent urban agglomerations, There 
is an urgent need to recapture for men 
a sense of small-scale community identity, 
community power and community experi- 
ence, which should be the fountain of all 
power and authority for the conduct of 
public affairs. Resurgence is concerned 
to relate these problems, and this path 
towards a solution, to a unified theme as 
a basis for action. Single copies 3s, sub- 
scription £1 per annum, from 24 Abercorn 
Place, London NW8 and from Housmans. 


SOCIALIST LEADER for outspoken views 
and comment; for peace and freedom. 6d 


weekly: 197 Kings Cross Road, London 
WCl, 
TRIBUNE, the leading Socialist weekly, 


absolutely essential reading for every 
socialist, radical and revolutionary. You 
certainly won’t agree with everything we 
say—nobody does, nobody ever has. But 
workers by hand and by brain read 
Tribune and use it to express their views. 
You can't afford to be out of touch. 
EVERY FRIDAY from newsagents or 24 
St John Street, London ECl, 


UNFURNISHED dwelling (£8 or under) 
urgently required by student and pregnant 
wife within 10 mile radius of Bromley. 
Garden would be nice. Write Larry 
Catteral, c/o 4 Norfolk Close, Lordswood 
Estate, Chatham, Kent. 


Situations wanted 


COUNTRY Irishman 58 (in London) Ex TB 
patient. Excellent character. Clerical ex- 
perience. Needs light job. Part-time 
appreciated. Can anyone help? Box No 


Wanted 


BOOKS/PAMPHLETS bought. Hammersmith 
Books, Liffords Place, London SW13. PRO 
7254. 


VOLUNTEERS to pack Peace News on 
Wednesday evenings from 530 pm. 5 
Caledonian Road, Kings Cross 1. 


Cinema 


RISK tomorrow’s film today. New Cinema 
Club Membership 25s, 122 Wardour Street, 
London W1, 734 5888. Free 36 page pro- 
gramme. 


Published by Peace News Ltd at 5 
Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, London N1 
and printed in Great Britain by Goodwin 
Press (TU) Ltd at 135 Fonthill Road, 
N4. Registered at GPO as a Newspaper. 
Available on order from all newsagents, 


1730 


FRIDAY 22 AUGUST 1969 ONE SHILLING 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


August 21: A Day of Mourning 


Even on my way to work on August 21, I shall not use any transport. 


I shall refuse to go to the pictures or the theatre. I shall make it unnecessary for 
actors to create any happy spectacle on August 21. 


I shall not shop in any shop or store. All necessary food I shall buy the day before. 
If possible I shall decorate the graves of victims of the occupation. 

I shall not buy any newspapers or magazines. 

I shall not go to any restaurant or coffee house. The dance-halls must stay empty. 

I shall decorate the monuments of all national heroes. | 

At 12 noon exactly I shall stop work for five minutes. 

Automobiles in traffic will stop and switch on their lights. 

I shall make these actions known to my friends and urge them to encourage similar 


actions throughout the world. We must challenge public institutions to make 
August 21 a Day of Mourning. 


CZECHOSLOVAK WORKING PEOPLE AND STUDENTS 
IN PARTNERSHIP FOR VICTORY 


